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«  Trends  and  Issues 

Educational  deficit  and  national  crisis  was 

the  topic  discussed  by  Walter  Lippmann  before  the 
National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools 
meeting  in  San  Francisco.  Some  points:  in  1900,  the 
educational  effort  ( measured  in  expenditures  per  capi¬ 
ta)  was  $3.40.  The  task  (as  measured  by  federal  ex¬ 
penditure  per  capita)  was  $6.85.  The  ratio  between 
these  two  figures:  $1  of  educational  effort  against  $2 
of  public  task.  In  1953,  educational  effort  was  at  about 
$76  per  capita.  Federal  expenditures  had  risen  to  $467 
per  capita.  “The  ratio  of  educational  effort  to  public 
task,  which  in  1900  was  one  to  two,  had  fallen,  a  half- 
century  later,  to  a  ratio  of  one  to  six,”  Mr.  Lippmann 
pointed  out. 

‘‘Full  integration”  is  the  issne  in  education 
today,  according  to  Ralph  J.  Bunche.  Speaking  before 
the  opening  session  of  the  1954  national  campaign  of 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  Dr.  Bunche  said: 
“That  issue,  in  the  natural  and  inevitable  coiuse  of 
democracy,  will  be  decided  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
decided  in  democracy.”  Nowhere  in  nis  address  was 
there  any  reference  to  the  segregation  cases  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Supreme  Court.  He  later  said  he  had 
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deliberately  left  out  all  reference  to  the  Court  “be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  U.  N.  ofiBcial.” 

Fastest  way  to  solve  sckool  problems  is  to 

hold  48  state  educational  conferences,  says  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Oveta  Culp  Hobby. 
Speaking  before  the  Education  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Mrs. 
Hobby  said  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  shortage  of 
teachers  and  classrooms,  and  of  the  illiteracy  toll  on 
the  armed  forces,  but  stated  that  in  her  estimation 
the  education  problem  would  never  be  solved  until  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  state,  local,  and  fed¬ 
eral  governments  on  their  respective  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  to  assessments  and  taxes.  Mrs.  Hobby  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  subcommittee  to  support  three  Ad¬ 
ministration  bills  for  education.  The  bills  provide  for: 
conferences  on  education  in  each  state,  followed  by  a 
White  House  conference;  a  lay  advisory  committee  on 
education  in  Mrs.  Hobby’s  department  and  contract 
research  in  education. 

Tax  on  tickets  to  college  games  has  come  to 
an  end.  Among  the  substantip.1  reductions  in  the  bill 
cutting  $999  million  in  excise  taxes  was  a  provision 
exemi^ing  institutions  of  higher  education  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  federal  tax  on  admission  to  athletic  events  in 
which  their  own  students  participate.  Not  exempted: 
post-season  contests  such  as  bowl  games. 

To  encourage  private  financing  of  college 
housing  construction,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  will  periodically  make  public  a  list  of  appli¬ 
cations  filed  with  it  for  college  housing  loans.  “There 
have  been  instances,”  says  HHFA  Administrator  Al¬ 
bert  M.  Cole,  “where  a  college  was  able  to  secure 
private  financing  at  an  early  stage  when  its  needs  be¬ 
came  known.  Others  have  secured  private  financing 
after  the  approval  of  the  loan  by  the  government  but 
before  funds  had  been  disbursed.  Still  others  have 
been  able  to  sell  privately  large  blocks  of  their  bonds 
at  the  time  they  were  advertised.”  By  making  avail¬ 
able  the  information  at  the  time  applications  are  filed, 
HHFA  hopes  to  interest  bankers  and  other  sources  of 
private  financing  in  the  projects. 
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•  AdministratUm 

Snpervisiom  is  *‘played  by  ear’*  all  too  fre¬ 
quently,  say  Ellsworth  Tompkins  and  Ralph  Beckley, 
U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education.  As  evidence,  they  point  to 
recent  diflBculties  the  Office  of  Education  has  had  in 
obtaining  data  on  the  functions  of  supervisors  for  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  Public  High  Schools.  The  information  sub¬ 
mitted  was  so  difficult  to  analyze  that  it  was  decided 
not  to  publish  it.  “It  is  more  than  just  a  ‘feeling’  that 
the  role  of  supervisors  is  not  commonly  understood,” 
say  these  men. 

While  they  admit  that  the  supervisor  must  know 
his  teachers  and  his  school,  they  stress  as  most  impor¬ 
tant  the  personal  make-up  of  tne  supervisor.  “His  in¬ 
tuition,  humility,  friendliness,  thoughtfulness,  sense  of 
humor— his  effect  on  others— as  well  as  his  patience  are 
essential  characteristics,  because  supervision  deals  with 
relationships  between  people,”  they  point  out.  Their 
point:  no  man  can  be  a  good  supervisor  if  those  he 
supervises  do  not  accept  him  as  a  person. 

Armed  forces  are  losing  fighting  power 

because  of  inadequate  schooling,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Education 
Association.  “Differences  in  educational  opportunity 
among  the  states  result  in  an  unequal  distribution  of 
the  wartime  manpower  burdens  among  the  states,” 
the  survey  indicates.  “Of  those  found  to  be  educa¬ 
tionally  deficient  during  the  first  year  of  the  Korean 
War— 1.3*  in  Minnesota  to  56*  in  South  Carolina— large 

{)roportions  came  from  some  of  the  states  and  relative- 
y  few  from  other  states.” 

Other  trends  indicated  by  the  study: 

—Most  states  which  have  high  per  cents  of  illiterates 
are  those  which  have  large  numbers  of  school-age  chil¬ 
dren  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adults.  They  are 
also  the  states  which  pay  teachers  the  lowest  annual 
salaries,  whose  teachers  have  the  largest  classes,  and 
whose  per  capita  incomes  are  the  lowest. 

—In  terms  of  educational  effort  and  per  pupil  ex¬ 
penditures  many  states  are  able  to  spend  large  amounts 
on  their  schools  even  though  this  expenditure  repre¬ 
sents  a  very  small  per  cent  of  average  income  pay¬ 
ments.  Thus,  for  West  Virginia  to  support  a  $150  per 
pupil  program,  it  must  use  2.84*  of  its  income,  while 
Illinois  in  supporting  a  $278  per  child  program  must 
spent  1.92*  or  its  income. 

—Nationwide,  the  per  cent  of  children,  5  through  17, 
not  attending  any  school  had  increased  since  19iM— in 
1951,  it  was  12.7*;  in  1952,  13.7*;  and  in  1953,  13.2*. 
In  1953,  more  than  43*  million  children  in  this  age 
group  were  not  attending  school. 

Educational  Differences  Among  the  States.  NEA 
Research  Division,  1201 16th  St,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
31p.  Paper.  25c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  ReTOTt  to  Congress— Communism  in  the  Schools.  Educational 
Trend,  No.  454.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield 
Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  20c.  Minimum  order;  $1.  (Con- 
deraation  of  House  Document  No.  213,  Permit  Communist- 
Conspirators  to  be  Teachers?  originally  published  by  U,  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1954.) 


Public  Library  Statistics:  1950,  text  by  Ralph  M.  Dunbar. 
HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents.  Wash.  25, 
D.  C.  55p.  Paperbound.  25c.  (Includes  some  comparisons 
with  statistics  in  previous  studies.) 

Fall  Enrollment  in  Higher  Educational  Institutions:  1953. 
HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents.  Wash.  25, 
D.  C,  34p.  Paperbound.  30c.  (Ninth  consecutive  annual  re¬ 
port.) 

Towards  an  Understanding  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Lander.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27. 
143p.  Index.  $3.  (Study  of  8,464  cases  of  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy  in  Baltimore.) 


•  Curricutum 

Functions  of  a  basic  reading  program  in  the 

middle  grades  are  outlined  by  William  S.  Gray,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research  in  Reading,  U.  of  Chicago.  He  points 
to  these  unique  functions  performed  by  the  program: 

—It  develops  the  fundamental  understandings  of 
language  ana  the  basic  interpretative  skills  common 
to  reading  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

—It  ensures  continuous,  sequential  growth  for  every 
child  in  these  basic  understandings  and  skills. 

—It  acquaints  the  child  with  his  literary  heritage, 
molds  tastes,  promotes  love  of  literature. 

—It  provides  leads  to  wide  personal  reading  on  his 
own  for  every  child. 

These  are  functions  no  other  area  of  the  curriculum 
undertakes  to  perform  systematically,  says  Dr.  Gray. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Organizing  for  Curriculum  Improvement,  by  Ronald  C.  Doll, 
A.  Harry  Passow,  and  Stephen  M.  Corey.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  77p.  Paper.  $1.  (Description  of  the  centrally-coordinated 
approach  used  in  West  Orange,  N.  schools.) 


•  Sehoois  and  the  f^ublie 

Attacks  on  tbe  schools  are  “unwarranted,  un¬ 
just,  and  unreasoned,”  according  to  David  D.  Henry, 
New  York  U.  Speaking  at  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
^ring  conference  of  the  N.Y.U.  School  of  Education, 
Dr.  Henry  described  perpetrators  of  these  attacks  as: 

—Those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
costs  and  who  find  the  schools  politically  unorganized 
to  meet  their  tactics. 

—Those  who  seek  to  use  public  education  for  pri¬ 
vate  partisan  purposes,  and  aestroy  the  schools’  integ¬ 
rity  when  they  succe^  and  undermine  the  schools’ 
program  when  they  fail. 

—Critical  “ej^rts”  who  have  not  been  in  a  school¬ 
room  since  childhood  and  who  join  in  passing  nega¬ 
tive  judgments. 

—Those  who  need  a  “scapegoat  for  frustration  and 
fear,”  and  who  find  in  the  schools  relatively  inarticu¬ 
late  victims. 
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SCHOOLMEN  SPEAK  VP 

A  report  from  the  forty-first  annual  Schoolmen’s  Week  held  at 
the  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  April  7-10. 


Our  population  today  is  only  rough¬ 
ly  a  fourth  of  that  of  China  and  Rus¬ 
sia  combined— to  take  only  a  fraction 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  with  whom 
we  must  compete.  ...  If  we  are  to 
expect  America  to  compete  with  China 
and  Russia,  then  each  American  child, 
actually,  must  be'  three  or  four  times 
as  well  trained  and  as  effective  as  each 
Asiatic  if  the  balance  of  our  progress 
is  to  be  maintained.  If  America  is  to 
cooperate,  and  provide  leadership, 
there  still  is  the  need  for  each  one  to 
be  well  trained  in  order  to  play  his 
leadership  role.  When  we  look  at  our 
situation  in  its  world  perspective  we 
can  see  more  clearly  the  proportions  of 
the  job  which  we  face.  It  calls  for 
teamwork.  In  our  country  no  group 
alone  can  solve  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  or  make  an  adequate  response 
to  the  challenges.  Educators,  parents, 
and  citizens  must  work  together  at  all 
levels  and  up  and  down  the  line  to 
strengthen  every  aspect  of  education 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
our  generation.  And  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  here  that  no  government, 
no  agency,  no  foundation,  no  one  ac¬ 
tually  can  do  this  job. 

—Samuel  Miller  Brownell,  U.  S. 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

•  •  • 

We  must  keep  constantly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  parents  and  teachers  are 
partners  in  a  common  undertaking 
and  that  learning  is  a  twenty-four- 
hour-a-day  process.  ...  I  offer  three 
suggestions. 

First,  that  teachers  would  be  much 
better  able  to  serve  effectively  in  the 
twenty-feur-hour-a-day  undertaking  if 
parenthood  were  made  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  teaching.  Since  there  is  Uttle 
likelihood  of  that  ever  happening,  the 
only  solution  is  dependent  upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Golden  Rule.  To  wnat 
extent  can  and  are  teachers  willing  to 
put  themselves  in  the  other  follow’s 
( in  this  case  the  parent’s )  place?  .  .  , 

The  second  and  even  more  contro¬ 
versial  suggestion  is  that  proper  par¬ 
ent-teacher  relationships  would  be 
fostered  if  parents  had  specific  edu¬ 
cation  and  preparation  for  parenthood. 
We  r^uire  preparation  of  electricians, 
beauticians,  teachers,  lawyers,  and 
what  not.  But  what  preparation  do 
we  provide  and  require  of  those  who 
are  to  become  parents,  as  almost 
everyone  of  us  will  sooner  or  later  be¬ 
come?  But  all  that  is  required  is  an 
inexpensive  license  equivalent  to  a 
hunting  or  a  dog  license  and  the  abili- 
ity  to  procreate  biologically.  Is  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  becoming  a 
beautician  or  a  teacher  so  much  more 


important  than  that  for  being  a  par¬ 
ent? 

And  third,  I  suggest  that  whole¬ 
some  parent-teacher  relationships 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  par¬ 
ents  were  parents  by  choice. 

—Earl  F.  Sykes,  State  Teachers 
College,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

•  •  • 

In  a  [parent-teacher]  conference 
where  the  teacher  has  to  report  that 
things  are  not  going  well  either  in  so¬ 
cial  adjustment  or  academic  learning, 
the  conference  should  automatically 
become  a  combination  of  reporting 
and  problem  solving.  And  this  may 
become  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
parent-teacher  conferences.  It  may  be 
difficult  because  neither  the  teacher 
nor  the  mother  may  be  able  to  get  at 
the  reasons  for  the  poor  learning  or 
undesirable  behavior.  It  may  also  be 
difficult  because  the  parent  or  the 
teacher  may  become  defensive  and 
choose  to  blame  the  other  rather  than 
try  honestly  to  look  for  causes.  Or 
it  may  become  difficult  because  the 
teacher  lacks  the  skill  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  parent’s  cooperation, 
good  will,  and  the  desire  to  work 
with  her  in  solving  the  problem  and 
setting  about  to  help  the  child.  And 
yet,  if  the  parent  and  the  teacher  are 
unable  to  determine  ways  to  help  the 
child,  the  conference  beromes  a  dead¬ 
end  unless  they  can  go  to  another 
source  for  help,  such  as  a  school  psy¬ 
chologist. 

—Katherine  E.  rTEvelyn,  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.,  Schools. 

•  •  • 

We  cannot  consider  discipline  with¬ 
out  looking  at  the  picture  of  the  total 
society  in  which  our  pupils  live.  ’The 
home  and  the  social  groups  surround¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  have  an  impact  on 
them  that  is  as  great  if  not  greater 
than  the  influence  of  the  school. . . . 

Today’s  children  have  mature  ex¬ 
periences  long  before  they  have  ma¬ 
tured  emotionally  or  mentally.  They 
have  adult  experiences  yet  lack  adult 
controls.  Movies,  radio,  television, 
mobility  of  population,  all  contribute 
to  placing  our  children  in  situations 
which  they  have  inadequate  means  of 
handling. 

...  In  manv  homes  children  dom¬ 
inate  the  family  life.  Children  know 
they  are  important.  That  factor  en¬ 
ters  into  their  thinking  and  deter¬ 
mines  certain  behavior.  Important  as 
children  are  in  our  social  life,  yet 
they  are  needed  less  in  the  economic 
life  of  our  homes  and  society  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  'Tne  me¬ 


chanization  of  our  homes  and  farms 
has  done  away  with  many  of  the  tasks 
which  formerly  children  did.  As  far 
as  the  work  of  a  family  is  involved, 
children  are  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset. 

—Clara  E.  CockerUle,  Asst.  Supt., 

Armstrong  County  Schools,  Penn. 

•  •  • 

I  remember  hearing  a  sui)ervisor  in 
a  large  system  say  that  she  was  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  she  had  visited 
fifteen  hundred  teachers  during  the 
first  semester.  Another  person  in  the 
same  group  said,  “I  haven’t  been 
working  that  way  at  all.  I  started 
out  by  spending  three  days  with  the 
first  person  who  asked  for  my  help. 
Because  I  was  able  to  help  that  per¬ 
son,  he  told  other  people,  and  those 
other  people  told  other  people,  and  1 
have  been  j^etting  a  continuous  flow 
of  requests.’ .  .  .  All  the  research  that 
1  know  indicates  that  you  can’t  tell 
people  who  don’t  want  to  hear,  that 
the  only  way  that  we  can  have  our 
ideas  considered  is  to  talk  with  a  per¬ 
son  when  he  wants  to  hear  and  when 
he  wants  help.  'This  imphes  .  .  .  that 
we  can’t  force  people  to  teach  a  cer¬ 
tain  way.  It  implies  that  we  can’t 
force  our  ideas  on  people  lu)  matter 
how  hard  we  wish.  Psychologically, 
the  only  time  our  ideas  will  receive 
consideration  is  when  people  really 
want  to  examine  the  proolem  that  we 
are  discussing  with  them. 

—Kimball  Wiles,  U.  of  Florida. 

•  •  • 

In  the  old  days  when  we  were  uni¬ 
versally  isolationist  in  attitude  the  role 
of  foreign  languages  was  accepted,  at 
least  among  an  elite,  as  a  necessary 
element  in  the  equipment  of  any  well- 
educated  person.  The  understanding 
of  the  cultural  advantages  of  foreign 
languages  has  continued  down  to  our 
time  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  still 
remains  the  most  important  value  of 
foreign  language  learning.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  in  our  day  Cultime  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  “C”  has  tended  to  lose  caste  and 
the  cultural  objective  can  therefore 
not  be  put  forward  with  the  same  ur¬ 
gency  as  other  objectives  such  as  the 
need  for  communication  to  the  end 
of  better  understanding  of  our  inter¬ 
national  nei^bors  and  creating  a 
peaceful  wond.  Even  this  objective 
can  be  conceived  of  in  two  ways.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  the  only  way  to  work 
for  the  future  peaceful  world  which 
seems  so  utopian  to  us  is  to  perfect 
our  communicative  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  interest  of  building  good  will 
and  understanding.  According  to  oth¬ 
ers,  our  very  survival  as  a  nation  de¬ 
pends  on  an  enormous  improvement 
in  our  cultivation  of  and  proficiency  in 
foreign  languages. 

—Theodore  Andersson,  Yale  U. 
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—Disappointed  parents  who  vent  on  the  schools  the 
unhappiness  of  their  “impossible  expectations  or  their 
own  home  failures.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Good  Schools  for  Children.  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  316  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Pamphlet.  15c.  (Includes  20  basic  elements  of  good  schools 
for  parents  to  consider.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Teachers  favor  upper-status  children  to  the 

extent  of  about  four  percentage  points  in  grading, 
even  when  the  groups  are  held  equal  in  age,  IQ,  and 
basic  achievement  as  measured  by  standard  (Iowa) 
tests.  This  means,  says  Emil  Heintz,  that  low-status 
children  must  work  harder  and  do  better  work  than 
their  high-status  classmates  to  obtain  similar  grades. 
Mr.  Heintz  publishes  his  findings  in  “His  Father  Is 
Only  the  Janitor!”  in  the  April  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  The 
children  he  studied  were  native  bom,  of  northern 
European  stock,  came  from  normal  homes,  were  well 
adjusted  personally  and  socially,  ^ssessed  normal 
health,  had  acceptable  work-study  nabits,  got  along 
with  their  teachers,  seemed  anxious  to  do  well  in 
school,  and  had  attended  the  same  school  at  least  one 
year  previous  to  the  study.  The  only  known  difFer- 
ence  between  the  groups  was  their  status. 

Social  status,  says  Mr.  Heintz,  has  a  strong  influence 
on  teacher-pupil  relationships.  His  analysis  of  several 
thousand  teacher  comments  on  pupils  and  their  par¬ 
ents,  drawn  from  cumulative  record  folders,  shows 
that: 

—Teachers’  frames  of  reference  tended  to  be  definite 
and  surprisingly  uniform.  A  good  child  was  one  who 
was  clean,  neat,  well  groomed,  orderly,  courteous, 
quiet,  respectful.  A  bad  one  was  frank,  disrespectful, 
profane,  ill  groomed,  uninterested  in  school. 

—Teachers  expected  upper-status  children  to  shotv 
confidence  and  leadership,  and  lower-status  children 
to  know  their  places  and  keep  them. 

—Teachers  handled  upper-status  pupils  with  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  feelings  and  showed  commendable 
concern  for  their  educational  welfare.  They  showed 
due  respect  for  their  parents.  But  as  status  declined, 
children  were  handled  with  more  directness  and  less 
concern  for  their  feelings,  less  concern  for  their  edu¬ 
cational  welfare.  Their  parents  received  less  respect. 

-Upper-status  children,  without  regard  for  aptitude, 
tcere  held  to  be  destined  for  college,  low  status  chil¬ 
dren  the  opposite. 

—Comments  on  upper-status  problem  children  were 
of  the  “yes,  but—”  type  that  masked  criticism  with 
some  favorable  remark;  comments  on  lower-status  chil¬ 
dren  were  more  blunt  and  critical  as  status  declined. 

How  can  these  effects  of  social  status  on  teacher- 
pupil  relations  be  explained?  Says  Mr,  Heintz,  they 
stem  from  social  distance  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
Feelings  of  social  nearness  give  rise  to  identification 
and  sympathy,  feelings  of  social  distance  give  rise  to 
rejection.  Social  distance  increases  the  diflBculty  of 


communication  because  of  different  semantic  refer- 
rents,  different  ideals  and  ambitions,  different  values, 
different  experiences. 

Why  does  this  discrimination  arise?  According  to 
Mr.  Heintz,  while  teachers  in  their  private  lives  try 
to  be  tolerant,  they  have  not  been  equipped  by  train¬ 
ing  either  to  understand  or  deal  with  social  status  and 
social  distance.  Often  they  are  not  secure  enough  in 
their  own  status  to  accept  objectively  the  different 
status  of  others.  Teachers  frequently  get  the  back-fire 
of  resentments  and  frustrations  built  up  by  low  status 
pupils  in  the  past,  and  naturally  they  find  these  dis¬ 
turbing,  irritating,  and  often  hard  to  understand. 
Teachers  too  frequently  evaluate  people  of  low  status 
in  terms  of  the  teachers’  values,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
they  have  different  ambitions,  goals,  standards  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  expectations  in  life.  The  curriculum  itself  is 
still  largely  inherited  from  a  day  when  its  philosophy 
and  content  were  shaped  for  a  high  status,  even  aristo¬ 
cratic,  student  population. 

“The  educational  profession,”  says  Mr.  Heintz,  “like 
all  ‘we-groups,’  tends  to  entertain  stereotyped  ideas 
about  ‘they-groups.’  One  such  idea  ...  is  tnat  lower 
status  young  people  are  lacking  in  the  qualities  need¬ 
ed  for  success  in  school.  From  this  concept  comes  the 
assumption  that  such  young  people  must  be  amused 
in  order  to  be  kept  in  school.  For  their  sake  subject 
matter  is  sometimes  watered  down  ...  In  curriculum 
revision,  the  first  step  should  be  to  determine  accu¬ 
rately  what  boys  ana  girls  of  various  groups  in  the 
community  are  like,  what  their  needs  are,  and  how  the 
school  may  best  serve  these  needs. 

“Social  distance  is  a  real  barrier  and  it  must  be 
bridged  if  all  American  children  are  to  have  an  equal 
opportunity  in  education.  Social  status,  of  itself,  is 
not  an  evil.  No  society  has  ever  existed  without  some 
status  system.” 

What  is  the  remedy?  Teachers  must  be  helped  to 
understand  social  status  and  reduce  the  social  dis¬ 
tance  between  themselves  and  their  pupils.  They  need 
training  in  the  methods  developed  for  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  social  psychologists  and  social  anthro¬ 
pologists.  Industry  has  found  that  social  distance  can 
be  reduced  without  affecting  the  status  organization. 
Social  distance,  says  Mr.  Heintz,  must  be  reduced  if 
the  democratic  way  of  life  is  to  survive. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teaching  of  the  Humanities,  ed.  by  Donald  F.  Drummond 
and  Charles  Hudson.  U.  of  Missouri,  Room  102,  Building  T-3, 
Columbia.  57p.  Paper.  (Report  of  three  conferences  in  the 
teaching  of  humanities.) 

Summer  Study  Abroad,  1954.  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  1  E.  67th  St.,  N.Y.  21.  30p.  Paper.  Free.  (Lists  educa¬ 
tional  institutiorus  in  24  countries  which  offer  summer  programs. 
Tells  where  to  apply  and  gives  helpful  information  on  credits, 
living  arrangements  and  costs,  transportation,  and  passports.) 

Successful  Teaching,  by  James  L.  Mursell.  McGraw-Hill,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  321p.  Index.  $4.25.  (New  second  edi¬ 
tion.  Important  new  studies  on  the  leamirig  process,  group  dy¬ 
namics,  and  motivation  are  included.  New  illustrative  material 
has  been  added.) 

The  Creative  Nursery  Center,  by  Winifred  Y.  Allen  and  Doris 
Campbell.  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  192  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  I71p.  Paper.  $2.  (Comprehensive  account 
of  the  basic  philosophy  of  group  programs  for  young  children. 
Based  on  actual  experience.) 
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•  Guidance 

9,000,000  dissatisfied  yoaag  workers  are 

presently  a  part  of  the  nation’s  labor  force.  One  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  education  and  business  can  cooperate  to 

Eroauce  better  satisfied  young  workers  and  reduce  la- 
or  turnovers  was  reported  by  Edward  R.  Cuony,  head 
of  guidance  in  Geneva  (N.Y.)  schools,  at  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association  meeting  in  Buffalo. 

Using  local  employers  as  guest  consultants,  Dr. 
Cuony  taught  a  course  in  job  finding  and  job  orienta¬ 
tion  to  an  experimental  group  of  35  high  school  seniors 
in  1951.  One  year  after  their  graduation,  he  compared 
them  with  an  equated  group  from  the  same  class  and 
school  who  entered  the  job  market  at  the  same  time. 

The  students  who  had  taken  the  special  course  were 
better  satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  those  who  entered 
the  job  field  “cold.”  In  the  experimental  group,  33  said 
they  liked  their  jobs;  in  the  second  group,  only  26  liked 
their  jobs.  Only  12  students  who  had  taken  tne  course 
said  they  had  thought  seriously  about  changing  their 
jobs,  compared  with  18  who  did  not  take  the  course. 
Two  students  in  the  experimental  group  and  five  in 
the  equated  group  said  they  woula  like  not  only  to 
change  their  jobs  but  their  occupations. 

Students  who  had  the  course  also  earned  $7,719 
more  in  the  first  year  after  graduation  than  the  others. 
Estimated  cost  or  the  course,  including  instruction  and 
overhead,  was  $1,542. 

Guidance  functions  of  the  librarian  are  out¬ 
lined  by  Mary  W.  Cairoli  in  a  recent  issue  of  School 
Activities.  Some  points: 

—The  librarian  should  take  a  helpful,  friendly  inter¬ 
est  in  each  student.  Since  she  meets  students  who  are 
interested  in  anything  and  everything,  she  must  have 
understanding  of  and  afiBnity  for  young  people  and 
their  problems.  To  them  she  must  be  a  friend  who  is 
always  available  for  a  conference,  always  ready  to 
offer  constructive  advice,  whether  it  be  reading  guid¬ 
ance,  or  help  with  hobbies,  behavior  problems,  appro¬ 
priate  dress,  or  difficulties  at  home. 

—The  librarian  must  assist  in  career  planning.  She 
must  do  more  than  display  posters,  set  up  ewiibits, 
have  available  books  and  pamphlets  on  careers.  Since 
she  understands  their  personalities,  she  can  aid  stu¬ 
dents  day  by  day  in  their  career  planning,  and  give 
them  the  encouragement  which  adolescents  require. 

—The  librarian  should  aid  in  social  adjustment.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  close,  informal  association  of  librarian  and 
students,  many  problems  are  revealed  that  she  can 
help  solve.  A  friendly  word  of  informal  advice  can  go 
far  to  direct  a  student  in  the  right  path. 

—The  librarian  should  encourage  and  develop  spe¬ 
cial  abilities.  She  has  endless  opportunities  to  encour¬ 
age  students  in  the  intelligent  use  of  leisure  time.  Stu¬ 
dents  with  outstanding  :milities  of  any  kind  may  be 
encouraged  and  guided  to  build  them  into  worth-while 
hobbies  or  life  work. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Essentials  of  Abnormal  Child  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Ernest  Harms. 
Julian  Press,  251  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  270p.  $5.  (Part  I  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  nature  and  origins  of  mental  ab¬ 


normalities  in  children,  using  some  original  concepts  developed 
by  Dr.  Harms,  and  presenting  the  first  published  discussion  of 
what  he  calls  developmental  neurosis.  Part  II  describes  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  therapeutic  techniques  which  have  worked  well  for  Dr. 
Harms.  Significant  is  Dr.  Harms’  emphasis  on  the  use  of  all 
existing  psychological  systems  without  final  reliance  on  any  one. 
Especially  interesting  are  chapters  on  “Basic  Aspects  of  the 
Education  of  the  Mentally  Impaired  Child,”  and  “Short  Term 
Child  Guidance  in  the  Clinical  Frame.”  An  important  book.) 
How  Do  I  Choose  a  College?  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100 
Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  $2.  (A  large  chart  pin¬ 
pointing  answers  to  such  questions  as  “How  much  does  college 
cost?”  “What  type  of  college  should  I  choose?”  “What  are 
admission  requirements?”  Supplementing  the  chart,  two  work 
sheets  —  College  Check  List  and  Seven  Steps  in  Selecting  a 
College  —  are  presented  in  pad  form.  The  first  publication  of  its 
kind,  it  should  find  wide  use  among  guidance  counselors  and 
faculty  advisors.  Work  pads  sell  at  $I  each.  Price  for  com¬ 
plete  package  of  chart  and  pads:  $4.) 

•  Teaching  litethod» 

Improving  social  studies  instruction  d&; 

pends  on  the  improvement  of  reading  abilities.  William 
E.  Young  and  Guy  Wagner  place  purposeful  reading 
high  on  the  list  of  essential  skills.  They  suggest  these 
practices  for  generating  pupil  purpose  in  reading  of 
social  studies  materials: 

—Materials  which  match  the  pupils’  experiences  and 
their  levels  of  easy  reading  should  be  used. 

—Pupils  should  be  given  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  reading. 

—Materials  which  have  some  popularity  with  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  included. 

—Slow  readers  should  be  supplied  with  material 
which  is  short  and  relatively  easy. 

—When  certain  important  reading  materials  are  un¬ 
usually  difficult,  the  faster  pupils  and  the  teacher 
shoula  interpret  them  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

—Pupils  should  be  given  individual  help  in  planning 
reading  strategies  for  a  particular  reading  job. 

“Making  Reading  Count  in  the  Social  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram”  appears  in  March  Midland  Schools  (publication 
of  the  Iowa  State  Education  Association). 

Answer  to  critics  of  cramming  for  tests  is 
made  by  C.  W.  Odell,  U.  of  Illinois.  To  those  who 
say  that  examinations  encourage  cramming  and  em¬ 
phasize  unworthy  educational  objectives,  Mr.  Odell 
offers  these  two  rebuttals: 

1.  Effective  cramming  is  largely  upon  facts.  If, 
then,  testing  of  mere  information  is  reduced  to  the 
place  it  should  occupy  in  the  whole  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  the  effects  of  cramming  will  be  reduced  until 
they  are  of  minor  importance. 

2.  A  certain  amount  of  cramming  is  not  altogether 
undesirable.  Review  is  generally  approved  and  con¬ 
sidered  a  valuable  part  of  study,  Mr.  Odell  points  out. 
“At  its  best,  cramming  is  merely  quite  intensive  re¬ 
view.”  Even  at  its  worst,  when  it  is  concerned  with 
material  not  previously  studied  and  intended  to  be 
learned  only  temporaruy  for  the  examination  at  hand, 
he  says,  it  is  not  entirely  bad.  “Not  infrequently  in  life 
outside  school  it  is  quite  important  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  a  relatively  unknown  area  or  topic  and 
secure  a  fair  degree  of  mastery  thereof  within  a  short 
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time,  mastery  which  may  be  needed  for  just  one  par¬ 
ticular  occasion.  Schools  may  well  give  some  training 
in  so  doing.” 

How  to  Improve  Classroom  Testing,  by  C.  W.  Odell. 
William  C.  Brown  Co.,  915  Main  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
156p.  Paperbound.  $3. 

Project  for  top  students:  Students  who  give 
superior  book  reports  at  Technical  High  School,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  are  asked  to  record  their  talks  on  tape. 
Purpose:  the  school  is  building  a  “listening  Ubrary” 
for  the  entire  English  department.  After  the  reports 
have  been  tawd,  permanent  discs  are  cut  and  filed 
away  for  use  oy  future  classes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educatins  the  Sub-Normal  Child,  by  Frances  Lloyd.  Philoso¬ 
phical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  $3.75.  (Organization, 
curriculum,  and  aims  of  a  school  for  educationally  sub-normal 
children.  Emphasis  is  on  problems  of  insecurity,  emotiorud  re¬ 
tardation,  behavior  disorder,  and  delinquency.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Success  of  TV  classes  in  Shakespeare  has 

been  measured  by  final  grades  made  by  213  at-home 
students.  Frank  C.  Baxter,  U.  of  California,  is  now  in 
the  second  semester  of  his  program  “Shakespeare  on 
TV,”  the  first  course  ever  offered  for  college  credit 
over  television.  Results  of  term-end  examinations  for 
the  first  semester  are  just  now  being  made  pubUc. 
Despite  their  lack  of  classroom  contact  with  Dr.  Bax¬ 
ter,  the  213  home  viewers  who  took  the  examination 
scored  as  high  as  his  campus  students,  with  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  B  grades  than  are  usually  earned 
in  average  school  groups. 

Commenting  on  the  grades  of  the  “Shakespeare  on 
TV”  students,  Carl  Hancey,  dean  of  the  University 
College,  said:  “While  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  state¬ 
ments  with  finality,  the  initial  results  are  encouraging. 
We  get  the  distinct  impression  that  television,  as  an 
educational  medium,  wnen  properly  oriented  and  or¬ 
ganized,  may  bring  results  in  certain  areas  of  study 
equivalent  to,  or  superior  to,  the  traditional  classroom 
approach.” 

Advuuced  case  of  **cousumer  utiud’’  was  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  rising  generation  by  Robert  A.  Choate, 
Boston  U.,  at  the  Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Choate  warned  that  children  are 
watching  too  many  television  shows,  movies,  and 
sports  events,  and  not  doing  enough  things  by  and  for 
themselves. 

“We  are  smothering  the  natural  creative  instincts  all 
children  have  with  a  consumer’s  attitude  toward  every¬ 
thing,”  he  said.  “When  children  get  past  the  age  of  9 
and  10  today,  their  creative  instincts  are  stifled  and 
blotted  out.  They’re  told  they  must  conform  to  cer¬ 
tain  ways  of  acting,  and  too  often  this  means  acting 
like  the  adult  who  never  does  anything  himself  except 
find  new  ways  of  entertaining  himself.  We  all  need 
entertainment,  but  we  need  also  to  improve  our  minds 
and  our  culture.”  Television,  radio,  and  the  press  are 
at  present  “more  interested  in  the  consumer’s  mind 


than  in  the  creative  mind,”  Mr.  Choate  said.  He  point¬ 
ed  out,  however,  that  television  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  that  it  took  the  Creek  theater  300  years  to  mature. 
“Let’s  hope  it  doesn’t  take  us  that  long,”  he  said. 

Active  viewer  fer  educatlomal  TV  is  the  aim 

of  H.  K.  Newbium,  president.  Educational  Television 
and  Radio  Center.  Speaking  at  the  Ninth  National 
Conference  on  Higher  Education  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Newbum  said  the  ^learner  must,  as  in  the  classroom, 
be  an  aggressive  partner  in  the  enterprise  or  nothing 
important  will  happen.”  Happy,  passively  entertained, 
or  painlessly  occupied  viewers  are  not  the  aim  of  edu¬ 
cational  television,  he  pointed  out.  “Something  must 
happen  to  the  viewer  diuring  the  process  and  this  must 
have  some  effect  upon  his  intellectual  life  or  his  be¬ 
havior  after  the  program  has  been  completed.” 

The  educational  station  is  interested  in  a  continuing 
audience,  because  of  the  nature  of  its  objectives.  For 
this  reason,  says  Mr.  Choate,  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  programs  designed  to  develop  such  a  situation. 
“Preference  may  well  be  given  to  program  series  where 
regular  viewing  and  audience  participation  will  be  at 
a  premium.  Efforts  of  many  sorts  will  be  directed  at 
supplementing  the  broadcast  with  other  materials  or 
experiences  designed  to  secure  such  continuing  intel¬ 
lectual  interest,”  ne  said. 

Addition  of  five  new  channeis  brings  the  na¬ 
tion’s  total  of  noncommercial  television  reservations  to 
250.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission  re¬ 
cently  allocated  educational  television  channels  to 
four  Tennessee  communities  (Cookville,  Crossville, 
Lexington,  and  Sneedville)  and  one  Alabama  com¬ 
munity  (Munford). 

Allocation  of  the  four  new  channels  in  Tennessee 
offers  the  possibility  of  blanket  coverage  of  the  state’s 
population.  If  stations  are  built  on  channels  already 
reserved  in  Memphis,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  75%  of  the  state  would  be  covered.  'The  new 
reservations  increase  possible  coverage  to  more  than 
99*.  'The  Tennessee  E'TV  Commission  hopes  eventu¬ 
ally  to  establish  a  state-wide  E'TV  network. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Membership  List  and  Trade  Directory.  National  Audio-Visual 
Association,  2540  Eastwood  Ave.,  Evanston,  lU.  18p.  Paper. 
50c.  (Sixth  edition.  Includes  gerieral  information  on  the  more 
important  dealer  services.) 

Planning  Schoob  for  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Materiab  No.  3: 
A-V  Instructional  Center.  NEA,  Dept,  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  80p.  Paper. 
$1.  (Stresses  the  part  that  good  leadership  plays  in  making  the 
center  effective  in  the  life  of  teachers  arid  students.) 

Listing  of  Educational  Recordings,  FilmstriM,  and  Equipment 
for  More  Effective  Learning:  1954-55.  Educational  Services, 
1730  Eye  St.,  N.W..  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  56p.  Paper.  Free. 

•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Attaek  on  competitive  sports  comes  from 
Helen  K.  Lyons,  Wallkill  (N.Y.)  Central  School.  She 
believes  that,  instead  of  supplementing,  sports  com¬ 
pete  against  the  following: 

(1)  Academic  achievement.  Sports  consume  the 
major  part  of  the  student’s  time,  thought,  and  energy. 
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CHALLENGES  FOR  EDVCATORS 

Excerpts  from  speeches  before  the  National  Association  of  Deans 
of  Women,  Washington,  April  2-5. 


There  are  signs  in  the  wind  sug¬ 
gesting  that  education  generally  may 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  lose,  or  indeed  may 
alrea^  have  lost,  a  considerable  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  respect  and  prestige  which 
we  enjoyed  in  other  years.  .  .  . 

First  of  all,  look  at  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  many  youngsters  coming  to  cm- 
l^e  now  to  pay  for  education  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  Anyone  who 
handles  loan  funds  has  seen  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  and  has  wondered  about  it. 
It  seems  peculiarly  significant  in  a 
nation  given  to  buying  automobiles 
and  television  sets  by  the  time  pay¬ 
ment  method.  Doubtless  many  fac¬ 
tors  contribute  to  why  we  almost 
never  hear  the  word  sacrifice  used 
any  more  in  connection  with  getting 
through  college.  .  .  . 

The  really  spectacular  symptom,  of 
course,  is  public  reaction  to  the  junior 
senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy.  Note  that  the  sper^cular  symp¬ 
tom  is  public  reaction,  not  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  .  .  . 

We  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
damaged  tissue  in  our  national  morale 
—  unnoticed  at  the  time  —  doubtless 
preceded  the  mushrooming  of  the 
junior  senator.  And  conceivably  we 
asked  for  it.  Education  in  terms  of 
literacy,  and  even  college  education, 
have  as  yet  demonstrated  no  broad- 
scale  relationship  to  the  ability  to 
make  value  judgments. 

There  have  been  some  interesting 
things  about  the  investigations  of 
school  and  college  personnel  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  It  was  interesting  and  in 
no  way  surprising  that  so  few  com¬ 
munists  turned  up  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
the  teaching  profession.  .  .  .  What 
was  surprising  was  that  there  was 


virtually  no  spontaneous  and  deter¬ 
mined  public  resistance,  no  formidable 
wei^t  of  public  opinion  which  rose 
to  the  defense  of  education  as  a  simple 
matter  of  principle  based  qn  faith. 
Here  again  we  have  perhaps  a  subtle 
symptom  that  we  may  not  look  quite 
so  good  to  our  conikituents  as  we 
used  to. 

Some  of  our  conduct  problems 
among  under^duates  have  taken  a 
turn  that  indicates  more  of  a  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  and  what  they  stand  for,  than 
was  ever  in  evidence  before.  And 
irresponsible  conduct  is  probably  one 
of  the  less  important  symptoms,  even 
though  it  may  be  the  most  trouble¬ 
some.  Far  more  disturbing  is  the  very 
thoughtful  comment,  and  the  pene¬ 
trating  questioning,  of  highly  respon¬ 
sible  students  throu^out  the  country 
who  have  fixed  a  rather  critical  eye  on 
the  way  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  doing  their  job. 

—Edward  K.  Graham,  ChanceUor, 

North  Carolina  V.  Women’s  Col- 


One  evening  not  long  ago  a  com¬ 
munity  discussed  its  youth  problems. 
A  ph^ician,  a  judge,  and  the  super- 
intenoent  of  police  spoke.  The  physi¬ 
cian  dealt  with  the  causes,  the  judge 
with  the  improvement  in  correctional 
institutions,  the  superintendent  of  po¬ 
lice  with  the  criticism  of  parents  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  policeman’s  work. 
Diuing  the  questioning  period  the 
physician’s  views  were  forgotten;  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  need  for  more 
severe  punishment.  No  i>erson  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  physician’s  statement 
that  most  lads  in  late  adolescence  who 
are  in  difficulty  are  those  who  are 


angry  with  their  parents.  No  com¬ 
ments  on  better  ways  of  working  with 
these  youths  enterra  the  discussion. 
The  meeting  served  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  punishment  is  easy;  it  is  a 
specific;  it  does  relieve  the  guilt  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  person  administering  it  as 
well  as  of  the  person  conunitting  the 
offense.  Basic  causes  for  behavior  are 
as  difficult  to  identify  and  to  deal  with 
constructively  as  the  illusive  germ  in 
a  physical  disturbance.  The  very 
hardness  of  the  problem  eludes  the 
general  public  but  challenges  the  real 
educator. 

—Lucile  Alien,  Dean,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  for  Women. 

•  •  • 

Another  chaDenge  which  faces 
Americans  is  that  of  illiteracy.  In  five 
states  12%  to  13%  of  the  population 
between  the  ages  of  25  ana  .34  years 
has  less  than  five  years  of  schoobng. 
These  individuals  are  what  we  call 
functionally  illitenite.  In  eleven  other 
states  the  percentage  is  from  4%  to  11% 
in  this  age  group.  ...  In  five  states, 
Korean  War  drw  rejections  throuj^ 
failure  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifi¬ 
cations  Test  ran  43%,  45%,  47%,  48%, 
and  58%,  against  an  over-all  national 
average  of  19.2%.  .  .  .  We  face  the 
fact  mat  our  last  census  figures  show 
that  we  have  rou{ffily  8  ndllion  such 
functional  illiterates.  .  .  . 

One  more  fact  that  we  should  face 
squarely  is  the  serious  “drop-outs” 
problem.  Of  each  1,000  pupils  in  the 
5th  grade  in  1943,  153  dropped  out 
before  they  completed  grade  8.  An¬ 
other  134  left  sraool  by  the  end  of 
the  tenth  grade.  Still  another  208 
dropped  out  before  hi^  school  gradu¬ 
ation.  In  other  words,  495  of  1,000 
entering  fifth  gradm  failed  to  finish 
high  s^ool. 

Can  we  afford  this  loss  in  potential 
trained  manpower?  I  don’t  believe 
we  can. 

—Samuel  M.  Brownell,  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 


says  Miss  Lyons.  He  needs  to  maintain  only  minimum 
passing  grades  (sometimes  not  even  that,  she  adds) 
to  remain  on  the  team. 

(2)  Participation  in  other  worth-while  activities, 
such  as  band,  orchestra,  glee  club,  dramatics,  debating, 
school  paper,  arts  and  crafts.  “Sports  commitments 
take  precedence  over  everything  else." 

(31  Recognition  of  other  types  of  achievement 
which  contribute  to  the  schooTs  reputation  and  spirit. 
Scholarship,  musical,  dramatic,  and  oratorical  winners, 
says  Miss  Lyons,  frequently  get  only  passing  mention. 

(4)  Family  obligations.  'The  time-consuming  ele¬ 
ment  of  sports  training  and  the  bi-weekly  games  “fre¬ 
quently  prevent  parents  from  seeing  their  athletes  ex¬ 
cept  at  breakfast  and  bedtime." 

(5)  Sensible  and  healthful  habits  of  studying,  eat¬ 
ing,  and  sleeping  for  the  teen-ager.  “Teams  catch 


meals  at  diners  or  lunch  rooms,  especially  if  their  mem¬ 
bers  are  bus-riding  students  in  a  central  system,  and 
keep  excessively  late  hours  on  many  school  nights, 
since  some  'away'  games  mean  getting  home  as  late 
as  one,  even  two  a.  m."  Some  pliers  with  less  physi¬ 
cal  stamina,  says  Miss  Lyons,  actually  have  their 
health  impaired  because  ot  strain  and  pressure." 

Best  way  to  fight  Javeaile  dellaqaeacy 

swiftly  and  economically  is  to  provide  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  education  and  recreation.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  issued  by  the  American  Association  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  as  it  concurs  with 
those  who  “are  becoming  convinced  that  there  is  a 
relation  between  insufficient  physical  activity  and  the 
alarming  delinquency  problem.”  It  appears  in  April 
AAHPER  Jour^. 
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“Children  need  from  two  to  four  hours  of  vigorous 
activity  each  day  for  normal  growth,”  the  statement 
asserts.  "Without  this  amount  of  regular  and  vigorous 
activity  young  bodies  will  not  develop  and  maintain 
the  necessary  muscular  strength  for  physical  fitness 
and  health.  A  sound  program  of  physical  education 
not  only  develops  muscular  fitness  out  also  provides  a 
healthy  outlet  for  the  tensions  of  modem  living,  which 
otherwise  may  be  expended  in  antisocial  behavior.” 

Stressing  the  importance  of  a  strong  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  school,  the  statement  says  a  “school  in 
which  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation  are 
not  considered  as  important  as  the  traditional  three 
R’s  is  not  providing  its  pupils  with  a  modem  functional 
education  for  conditions  today.” 

In  order  to  meet  the  physical  and  emotional  needs 
of  every  child,  the  statement  points  out,  all  students 
should  be  enrolled  in  physical  education  classes.  Those 
students  who  are  unable  to  take  part  in  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  forms  of  activity  (because  of  illness  or  disability) 
should  be  given  modified  activity  or  rest— under  the 
guidance  of  medical  authority,  if  possible. 

“Administrators  and  teachers  must  have  an  eoual 
interest  in  the  potentially  great  halfback  and  the  hoy 
with  a  permanent  disability  who  is  trying  to  live  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  his  disability,”  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  Mary- 
helen  Vannier  and  Mildred  Foster.  W.  B.  Saunders,  218  W. 
Washiripon  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna.  351p.  Illustrated. 
$4.25.  (An  analysis  of  what  physical  education  is  and  what  it 
should  be  in  thie  changing  educational  system.  A  sourcebook 
of  activities  for  children  in  grades  one  through  six.  Diagrams 
are  especially  clear  and  useful.) 


•  Adult  Education 


Findings  on  tlie  adult  reader:  After  working 
on  improved  reading  with  over  400  adults,  Quinton  W. 

Guerin,  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Township  High  School  has 
assembled  his  obser\'ations.  These  are  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Adult  Education.  Some  points: 

—Generally,  adults  have  not  acquired  the  ability  to 
adapt  varied  reading  techniques  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  being  read  or  to  their  purpose  in  reading  the 

material. 

—For  the  most  part,  adults  read  all  types  of  materi¬ 
als  at  virtually  the  same  reading  rate. 

—The  majoriw  of  adults  have  acquired  a  fear  which 
prevents  them  from  skipping  or  skimming  portions  of 
an  article,  pamphlet,  or  book.  In  counseling  sessions, 
adults  make  statements  which  indicate  they  feel  a 
personal  guilt  toward  their  having  skipped  a  portion 
of  a  reading  item. 

—These  same  individuals  become  insecure  in  the 
reading  act  when  instructors  ask  them  to  practice  such 
reading  skills  as:  (1)  skimming  to  locate  a  fact  or  de¬ 
tail;  (2)  learning  to  spot  a  significant  phrase  or  a  key 
word;  (3)  locating  the  central  thought  of  an  article 
by  examining  opening  and  closing  sentences  as  well 
as  titles  and  paragraph  headings. 


New  ClasMTOom  Material 

60  SoNss  From  21  Nations  .  .  .  are  found  in 
Songs  Children  Like:  Folk  Songs  From  Many 
Latms.  Songbook  is  for  children  five  to  twelve . . . 
includes  songs  of  outdoors  .  .  .  fun  .  .  .  action  .  .  . 
seasons  .  .  .  religion.  Association  for  Childhood 
Education  International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  5.  D.  C.  48p.  Paper.  $1. 

Free  Film  on  Baseball  .  .  .  runs  25  minutes  .  .  . 
is  in  color.  Film  shows  play  situations  .  .  .  demon¬ 
strates  rulings  on  force  plays  .  .  .  appeal  plays  .  .  . 
obstmction  by  fielder  .  .  .  interference  with  fielder 
.  .  .  others.  General  Mills  Film  Library,  400  Sec¬ 
ond  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 

Art  Classes  Will  Welcome  .  .  .  postcard  series 
of  famous  paintings.  Cards  are  large  size  ( 4"  x  6" ) 

.  .  .  contain  works  of  Caugin  .  .  .  Van  ^gh  .  .  . 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  Available  soon:  works  by  Degas 
and  Picasso.  For  complete  list  Write  Skira,  381 
!  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  Eacm  card:  10c. 

f  For  Children  of  All  Faiths  ...  A  Book  About 

!  God,  by  Florence  Mary  Fitch,  has  a  direct  appeal. 
Book  presents  a  simple  approach  to  God  .  .  . 
througn  the  beauties  and  mysteries  of  nature. 
Handsome  illustrations.  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard, 
419  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16  $2. 

U.  S.  Stand  on  Germany  .  .  .  taken  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  ...  is  summed  up  in  Our  Policy  for 
Germany  by  John  Foster  Dulles.  Includes:  aims 
of  the  European  Defense  Community.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  29p.  Paper.  15c. 

What  Happens  In  An  Atom  Bomb  Test  ...  is 
described  in  a  new  film.  Locale  is  the  island  of 
Monte  Bello  on  the  Australian  coast  .  .  .  where  a 
British-made  atom  bomb  was  exploded  in  1952. 
Film  takes  viewer  from  elaborate  preparations  for 
the  blast  to  the  cautious  return  of  scientists  to  the 
devastated  island.  British  Information  Services, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  27  min.  Sale:  $75; 
j  rent:  $3.75. 

i  Collection  of  Ballads,  Tales,  and  Talk  .  .  . 
will  be  found  in  Folk  Travelers,  ed.  by  Mody  C. 
Boatright,  Wilson  M.  Hudson,  and  Allen  Maxwell. 
Folk  tales  that  have  been  around  the  world  are 
recounted  by  some  outstanding  folklorists.  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  U.  Press,  Dallas  5,  Texas.  261p. 
Index.  $4. 

Economic  Boom  in  Canada  ...  is  discussed  in 
‘  Canada:  A  Great  Small  Power,  by  Tom  Twitty 

I  and  Mason  Wade.  Authors  hope  to  rralace  “un¬ 

informed  good  will”  between  U.  S.  ana  its  north¬ 
ern  neighbor  with  enlightened  understanding.  In¬ 
cluded:  discussion  of  Canada’s  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  at  the  international  conference  table.  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  345  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  64p. 
Paper.  35c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Story  of  Rain  ...  is  found  in  Not  Only  for 
Ducks,  by  Glenn  O.  Blough.  Book  tells  youngsters 
what  happens  when  rain  falls  .  .  .  and  what  hap- 
i  pens  when  it  doesn’t.  Author  is  a  specialist  in  ele- 

;  mentary  science,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Jeanne  Bendick.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W. 
I  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  $2.25. 

New  Marriage  Series  ...  of  films  and  filmstrips 
...  is  available.  Correlated  with  Marriage  for 
Modems  .  .  .  new  series  includes  "Who’s  Right?" 
.  .  .  “Jealousy”  .  .  .  “In  Time  of  Trouble.”  Text- 
;  Film  Dept.,  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y. 
I  18.  3  fiuns;  $260;  3  filmstrips:  $10.80. 
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